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which they can't ignore. That is a problem for'Americans.
There is the second problem, the problem of making intelligible-;
the normal American's view of the world, or his owh^fetwy
and destiny. Full success in the solution of such a proBTem
is impossible; there must always remain an element of the
unconscious and unintelligible in the national life cf any
people. But a little can be done to encourage sympathetic
understanding of the Americanism of America.
The problem of modern America is almost literally one of
orientation. A century ago, Henry Thoreau described how,
when he went out of doors uncertain where to go, his instinct
always decided for him. UI turn round and round irresolute
sometimes for a quarter of an hour, until I decide, for the
thousandth time, that I will walk into the south-west or west.
Eastward I go only by force; but westward I go free. Thither
no business leads me. It is hard for me to believe that I shall
find fair landscapes or sufficient wildness and freedom behind
the eastern horizon. I am not excited by the prospect of a
walk thither; but I believe that the forest which I see in the
western horizon stretches uninterruptedly towards the setting
sun, and there are no towns or cities in it of enough consequence
to disturb me. Let me live where I will, on this side is the
city, on that the wilderness, and ever I am leaving the city
more and more and withdrawing into the wilderness. ^ I should
not lay so much stress on this fact if I did not believe that
something like this is the prevailing tendency of my countrymen,
I must walk towards Oregon and not towards Europe."1
All American experience, down to very recent times, was on
the side of Thoreau. Oregon was no longer the wilderness;
the Columbia river no longer rolled hearing "no sound save
its own dashings," but was tamed by the greatest dams in the
world and towards the ocean, at least, rimmed with cities.
But the westward drive was still potent; Americans rejoiced
still in the "inward eye which is the bliss of solitude." It is
only in this century that they have begun to learn, slowly,
inadequately, humanly, that the world is really round, that to
walk towards Oregon is to walk towards Europe. It has
been a shock to their optimism, a shock to their view of
their destiny. It is now necessary to turn from the lesson of
1 Quoted by Bernard de Veto* The Year of Decision, 1846, ** Invocation,w